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Alabastine 


DRY ART COLORS 


Brilliant, opaque art colors at lower costs 


because they are dry. Pour what you need from 
the han dy spout, ar d mix with water no 
waste, no spoilage Ground for easy blending 
smooth free flow quick drying Perfect for 
posters, murals, all school art projects. Non 
foxic .. harmless to skin and clothing 

AVAILABLE FROM YOUR SCHOOL SUP- 


PLY DEALER IN 13 STRIKING COLORS 
PLUS BLACK AND WHITE 


ALABASTINE PAINT PRODUCTS 
2671 W. Grand Avenue, Chicago 12, Illinois 


Division of Chicago Bronze and Color Works 





New... Original Ideas 


PAPER SCULPTURE 
A Portfolio by M. Grace Johnston . . . Newark. NEW JERSEY 


Have you tried the fascinating experience of taking a flat sheet of 
paper and making three-dimensional designs—modern designs that 
sparkle with originality? 

For teaching the basic principles of space organization and design 
for challenging the imagination and inventiveness of your students in 
design and composition, you will find a rich store of ideas in this newtitle. 
It also gives you methods and techniques for display design, window dec- 
oration, school plays and stagecraft, exhibits, fashion shows, and many 
other projects where paper and three-dimensional design add interest 


This portfolio contains 24 large sheets, size 17 x 11 inches— 
each covering a different phase of paper sculpture art. 


Materials and Tools Flewer and Leal Ornament Masks of Comedy and 
Basic Forms Bird Shapes Tragedy 
HERE Shadow Folds Girls’ Heads—Side View The American Eagle 
Cut Surface Design and Girl's Head with Hat Dresden Clock and Wreath 
ARE THE Abstract Shapes Girl's Head with Flowered Standing Figure 
Decorative Leaves Hat Christmas Angels 
Scrolls and Ornaments Minikin and Manikin A Symbolic Figure 
Flower Forms Cherubs and Drapery Experiments in Form 
Frames and Borders Musical Instruments Abstractions 


pages you will find a photograph of the MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY! 


finished product, a diagram showing 
The DAVIS PRESS, Inc., Publishers 


how to cut, bend, score, fold and fasten 
1312 Printers Building, Worcester 8, Massachusetts 


SUBJECTS 


the separate pieces to assemble the 
completed project, plus clearly-written 
directions and suggestions for making 
and using each piece 


Please send copies of PAPER SCULPTURE at $3.75 
per copy 


Payment enclosed } Send bill payable in 30 days 


Order copies today 


Price $3.75 


Name 


Address 


City 





NEWS DIGEST 


Art Teacher Helps. Art teachers may 
receive free of charge two regular publica 
tions which contain teacher suggestions and 
art news. ‘‘Everyday Art’’ is published by 
the American Crayon Company, Sandusky, 
Ohio The Art Educationist’’ is published 
by the Binney & Smith Company, 380 
Madison Ave., New York 17, N. Y 


New Art Center. Pace College, New 
York announces the opening of its new art 
center in its new building at 41 Park Row 
The Art Center is under the supervision of 
Peter Fingesten, well-known sculptor, who 
designed the Pace College Art Center em 
blem shown here. The new Center features 
two large studios with all facilities as well as 
exhibition space for students’ work and 


invited exhibitions 


America House Renovated. A visit 
to New York City is not complete without a 
visit to America House, located at 32 East 
52nd Street. Developed by the American 
Craftsmen's Cooperative Council as an out 
let for the work of American craftsmen who 
meet the standards of the Council, the craft- 
work is now displayed in interior surround- 
ings which compliment the natural beauty of 
the handmade items 


Traveling Faculty Exhibit. forty art 
staff members from the various units of the 
State University of New York contributed 
to a traveling exhibit which will be circu 
lated through the various units of the uni- 
versity during the present year. Alfred P 
Maurice of the New Paltz Teachers College 
faculty was chairman of the committee 
which prepared the exhibition 


Continued 








GIFTS Mate give pleasure and sadist Ww 
all the year wound... 


WEBER 
COLOR OUTFITS 


Select a Weber Color Outfit for your boy or girl this 
Christmas. Encourage self expression. Perhaps foster a bril 
liant career. Weber Color Outfits are useful and fascinating 
ideal gifts for the artist-painter and the pastime-painter 
These handsome outfits contain Weber Artist Colors—the 
choice of leading American artist-painters. Wide choice of ACADEMY” O1L-COLOR OUTFIT 





“MALFA JR.” Oll-COLOR OUTFIT size, style and price. Sold by art, stationery, heavy paint 
and department stores everywhere 
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@ WATER COLOR SETS 

@ PASTEL ASSORTMENTS 
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@ FABRIC PAINTING SETS 


perere ca Made by the Manufacturers of 
WEBER .Five che Hs i } Quality COLORS 
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No. 45AL-12 WATER-COLOR SET -B W E B E R C 0. No. 36 PASTEL ASSORTMENT 


Manufacturing Artists’ Colormen, Since 18 


PHILADELPHIA 23, PA BALTIMORE 
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~ ways to please your artistic friends this Christinas 


... give GENERAL'S PENCILS for year-round art enjoyment 


MULTICHROME 
COLORED 
DRAWING PENCILS 
Smooth © Vivid @ soregpamaae 
} 1ge d in sets 
& 400A $1 50 
# 401A $3.00 
* 409A $4.50 
% 448A $6.00 


KIMBERLY 
WATER COLOR 
DRAWING PENCILS ‘ GENERAL'S 


For Drawing and Painting hin bade DRAWING PENCIL KIT 


Packaged in sets Fits snugly in p ) ne sketchir 


&# 7JOOA 


SEE YOUR LOCAL ART SUPPLY DEALER TODAY 


e, write us Vept 4 ft ’ eck r ey 


GENERAL PENCIL COMPANY, 69 Fleet Street, Jersey City 6, N. J. WHlahare of Vince Fawkes siscce (FFG 
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NEWS DIGEST 


(( ontir ed from Dp ge Z 


Florida Art Conference. [he art section 
of the Florida Education Association held a 
well-planned conference at Orlando on 
October 9 and 10. The program featured 
panel discussions, group meetings, exhibits, 
and studio workshops in painting, fabrics, 
sculpture, pottery, puppets, scrap materials, 
jewelry, and drawing. Dorothy Rowlett of 


Jacksonville was conference chairman 


An International Congress in Art 
History and Museology to be attended by 
distinguished museum officials and scholars 
from more than twenty European, Asian 
and South American countries is to be held 
from the 3rd through the 21st of January at 
The Metropolitan Museum of Art in New 
York. The program for the meeting will be 
announced later. 

Convening of the Congress will coincide 
with the reopening of a series of nearly one 
hundred exhibition galleries at the Metro- 
politan which have been reconstructed since 
the end of World War Il. These galleries 
will be devoted principally to the display of 
the Museum's extensive collections of 
European paintings and decorative arts, 
including works of art recently acquired 
which are to be shown for the first time 


Once Again the Proctor & Gamble Co 
is sponsoring a soap sculpture competi 
tion—the 27th annual event. A combina- 
tion entry blank and folder of conditions is 
offered to those wishing to submit entries 
The folder also gives helpful suggestions for 
using soap as a carving medium. Prizes are 
offered in age groups from Junior High to 
amateur adults. Entries will be judged by a 
panel of distinguished art educators, artists 
and sculptors. For an entry blank and com 
plete information, write to The National 
Soap Sculpture Committee, 160 Fifth Ave 
nue, New York 10, N. Y 


Child Art in India. For three years 
Shankar's Weekly, published in New Delhi, 
India, has issued a special December num- 
ber of 160 pages devoted entirely to draw- 
ings and articles by children under sixteen 
Children from all countries of the world are 
invited to send drawings and articles for 
consideration, and children from thirty-six 
countries sent material in 1952, leading 
Pandit Nehru to say, ‘‘It is becoming a true 
children’s international forum and the 
thousands of pictures and stories and articles 
received every year teach the lessons of 
common humanity and of friendly coopera 
tion.” 

Drawings and paintings may be on any 
subject and in any media except pencil. 
They must be original and unaided, and 
produced especially for the purpose. Ma- 
terial for the current December number has 
already been considered. Information on 
the 1954 issue may be secured by writing 
to Shankar's Weekly, Children’s Number, 
Odeon Building, New Delhi, India 


(Continued on page 44) 





CLASSROOM CERAMICS 
EASY WITH NEW 


CERAMICS BOOK 


by Herbert H. Sanders 
ABOUT THE AUTHOR 


Dr. Herbert H. Sanders is a prize-winning ceramist 
a foremost authority and educator The first 
person to receive a Ph.D. degree in Ceramic Art 
from any U.S. university; he is nationally recog 
nized both for his artistic ability and his outstand 
ing classroom techniques. Dr. Sanders is now 
Professor of Ceramic Art at San Jose State College 
California 


These chapter headings show the SUNSET CERA 
MICS BOOK'S scope in coverage of the entire 
fascinating field 


Clay, Care and Preparation 
Pinch Pottery 

Coil-built Pottery 

The Slab Method 
Decorating Methods 
Ceramic Sculpture 

Slip Casting 


Experiments in Glaze Making 
Wheel-built Pottery 
Firing Pottery —the Kiln 


With this book as a guide your pupils will soon 
be making attractive, well-designed and useful 
pottery—with only a few essential tools and equip 
ment. It gives you complete information on how 
to get started, what equipment you'll need, pro 
cedures to follow for various methods, and sug 
gested shapes and pieces to make. Also includes 
more advanced techniques for the initiated crafts 
man. This beautiful, 96-page book has scores of 
clear, informative photographs 


MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY! 


CREATIVE HANDS BOOKSHOP 
1312 Printers Building, Worcester 8, Mass 
copies Sunset Ceramics Book 
Payment enclosed ot $3.00 per book 


Send b and add 12 cents postage per book 
Name 
Address 











Children in the third grade at a Charlotte, North Carolina, 


school used a simple tusche silk screen method to print a 


N338OS WIS 


child’s design on draw curtains for their classroom. See 


this month’s cover and read about it on the following page. 
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Under a creative teacher, silk screen is neither too 


technical for the grades nor limiting in spontaneity. 
The methods described here would also be useful for 
older pupils, art school students, and hobby workers. 


ELIZABETH H. MACK 


Silk screen printing in the grades 




















When our new Double Oaks Elementary School opened in 
February, the students and teachers found there were to be no 
shades or blinds for the windows, the design of the building 
being so functional that they were not necessary. However, 
the architect had made provision for draw curtains, if needed. 
The principal and faculty decided to use light draw drapes 
on one side of each classroom to keep out the late afternoon 
sun. This plan was discussed with the architect, and all 
agreed that it should be a project done by the students; so 
teachers and students planned together to design and print 
the curtains for their classrooms. 

A third grade group had done some large, colorful, 
chalk drawings of birds in connection with a science unit 
they were studying. One child's drawing, which was out- 
standing in design, was chosen to be used as a repeat design 
on curtains for their particular room. 

Pupils covered a light wood frame with silk screen bolt- 
ing cloth (a good grade of organdy can be used). The 
frame used was larger than the design three inches at top 
and bottom, one inch each side. The silk was cut one and 
one-half inches wider on all sides than the frame. Students 
tacked the material to the frame with small carpet tacks 
being careful to stretch it very taut. The frame was placed 
face down over the drawing, leaving space on all sides 
The pupil who did the design painted it on the silk with 
tusche, which is a black lithographic crayon in liquid form, 
and can be purchased at paint stores supplying silk screen 
equipment. 

After the design was finished, it was held up to the light 
and examined for pinholes; these were covered with tusche 
Pupils closed the sides and ends of the frame with brown 
paper tape, overlapping frame and screen, applying to both 
sides of the frame. A mixture of one-half glue and one-half 
water was pulled over the entire frame, using a heavy piece 
of cardboard. When this was dry, the frame was again 
examined for pinholes; these were touched up with a brush 
and glue, or another coat of glue pulled across the screen. 
When the glue was thoroughly dry, the tusche was washed 
out with turpentine. This was done by laying the screen 


bottom-side down on newspaper and pouring the turpentine 


A fifth grade used lacquer film for their cafeteria drapes. 
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This third grade curtain is shown under production, below. 


onto the screen, then rubbing with a rag. If tusche does not 
wash out completely, it can be scraped lightly or peeled of 

A long table was set up in the basement of the school 
for printing purposes. This was padded with outing flannel. 
The boys and girls were divided into groups to help with the 
printing; giving all an opportunity to share in this process. 
One panel of the material was placed on the table; then the 
students experimented with the screen, placing it in various 
ways in order to decide on an arrangement. When this was 
determined, the screen was placed for the first print. Black 
textile paint was poured in a thin line across one end of the 
frame and pulled across to the other end with a rubber edge 
squeegee (rubber blade in wood handle). The screen was 
lifted, then placed to make another print; this process being 
continued until each panel of material was printed. Students 
took turns holding the frame, pulling the squeegee, and 
arranging the material. A clothesline was stretched across 
the room and the panels hung on this to dry. When the 
students stopped printing each day, the screen was thor- 
oughly cleansed with turpentine. After the curtains were 
finished, the glue was washed out of the screen with water 

Two frames were covered with silk to be used for the 
color areas. Tape was used to clase all sides, top and 
bottom; this tape was painted with glue. Several copies of 
the design were made on newsprint. On one copy, the 
areas that were to be yellow, were cut out. This stencil was 
placed over one of the designs on the material; a screen was 


placed over this; then yellow textile paint was pulled across 


Two third grade pupils print curtain for their classroom. 


One holds the screen while the other pulls the squeegee across. 
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This wall hanging in the hall of the Barringer School was designed and printed by a third grade, using the tusche method. 


with a squeegee When the screen was lifted, the newsprint 
stencil stayed glued to the screen, thus making it easy to 
print the yellow. The dark-orange was printed in a similar 
way. Students cut several newsprint stencils, as more than 


one was needed to printa jot of material. 
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A first grade in this same school had been painting with 
One child had done quite a nice line 


usINg blue paint, with just a touch of 


sticks and tempera 
drawing of people 
color added. 


and girls using the same simple tusche method 


This was then reproduced on cloth, the boys 
This design 








was printed on the curtains with blue textile color, and the 
other colors added with newsprint stencil 

A heavy grade of unbleached muslin was used for these 
curtains. There are ten panels in each classroom, each the 
width of a wide sheet. Other classrooms in this school are 
working on drapes. When those for the classrooms are 
completed, textiles will be done for the offices and for the 
auditorium. 

Other schools have done similar projects. The new 
Barringer school needed a wall hanging in their hall; a third 
grade took on the job of designing and printing this textile. 
They used several frames, just painting pictures directly on 
the silk with toushe. The frames were prepared with glue, 
as previously mentioned, varying the printing, so that 
designs on some frames were printed in black, some in blue, 
and others in red-orange on a peach background. Many 
other methods have been used for textiles; some stenciled, 
others painted directly on the material, but the most popular 
method has been the screen process. 

The boys and girls are very proud of their beautiful cur- 
tains. Having a part in planning and designing textiles 
for classrooms, halls, cafeterias, and principals’ offices, 
means much to them. They feel that the school really 
belongs to them. 

Materials used for these textiles included a heavy grade of unbleached 
muslin, LePage's glue, Tusche—available from William Korn, Inc., 260 


West Street, New York City, silk screen bolting cloth, and a well-known 
textile paint and extendor. Classroom teachers supervised the printing. 





Elizabeth Mack is director of art for the city schools of Charlotte, 
North Carolina. She is one of the young, alert leaders in the South. 


A first grade used the tusche method, above. A seventh grade used the lacquer film method, below, for principal's office. 
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This curtain was not silk screened, but was 
printed in the usual stencil manner by the 
second grade boys and girls at the Bethune 
School, Charlotte, North Carolina. Each 
pupil made a crayon drawing of himself on 
a large piece of manila paper. Then each 
covered the back of his drawing with black 
crayon and transferred it to another sheet. 
On one drawing they cut out the clothes, 
hair, and shoes, and stenciled inside the 
open areas. The other copy was used for 
the faces, arms, legs, buttons, stripes, or 
dots. This curtain and that at the top of the 
preceding page are shown flat, although 


the effect varies when hanging in folds. 
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SYBIL EMERSON 





The author believes an experimental approach to 
design is preferable to methods based on “principles 
of design.” Here are some ways of experimenting in 


design as developed by the writer in college classes. 


DESIGNING CAN BE PLAY 


It seems obvious that to state a principle is not necessarily 
to reach a real understanding of the truth involved. This 
should be remembered in presenting design problems to 
beginners. ‘Principles of design’ are indeed fundamental 
since they arise from the orderliness of natural growth. Man, 
himself a part of nature, responds consciously or uncon- 
sciously, to the rhythm and unity which condition his life 
Therefore, when young people are mature enough to accept 
design concepts, it seems preferable, rather than explaining 
principles, to arouse this response first, on an emotional level, 
to stimulate a feeling of rhythm or balance, insight arising 
directly from an experience. Whether the principle in ques- 
tion is discussed later is of secondary importance. The 
following experiments, | feel, may lead to this result. 

1. Chalk is an easy medium. The student is given a 
large sheet of paper and asked to discover for himself what 
chalk can do. It can make a straight line, a curved line, a 
dark or light, thick or thin line. It can be wiggled or twisted, 
dotted or rubbed. But the student discovers this for himself. 

These lines will show different characteristics. Some will 
be bold, some timid, some staccato or smooth. Thus it is 
clear that even a non-representative line may be expressive. 
What does this drooping line mean for example? Does it 
suggest joy? Rather, despair. And why? What do you 
do in a sorrowful mood? Do you feel like throwing your 
shoulders back and lifting your head? More likely you 
bow it in sorrow. Your shoulders droop. So the meanings 
that lines may have are found in the instinctive attitudes of 
your own bodies. Of course, lines do not always say exactly 
the same to everyone. Each person will find meanings for 
himself. No one can arbitrarily state the mood of every line. 

An interesting game may follow. One group, drawing 
“lines in the air’ with their hands, portrays or expresses a 
given feeling which the other members of a class try to 
guess The students become freer and less tense; they 
almost feel that they are participating in a group dance. 
Whether “rhythm” is named or not they have experienced 
this quality. 

The experience is enlarged when a paper is covered with 
a series of chalk lines which express a chosen mood, swing- 
ing the arm freely over the page with eyes closed. This 


overcomes fear of mistakes because one can not be held 
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Chalk drawings made after some free experiments with line. 




























































































Left, this line made by string is full of movement. Below, 


several materials are combined with string in this design. 


responsible for what one can no? see. More important, it 
stimulates kinetic feelings and leads to a less intellectual 
attitude. When several pages have been done, discussion 
follows, further color and pattern perhaps added. The 
emphasis is on the unity of the desired expression as it has 
developed spontaneously. Are the lines, the colors and 
shapes all saying the same thing? 

2. In another experiment with line, string is used for its 
flexibility and variety. Dipped in diluted paste, it is then 
dropped slowly over a sheet of paper. IF satisfied with the 
result, the student presses the string to the page where it 
adheres permanently. Otherwise, it is a simple matter to 
lift it and try again. By what criteria is this decision made? 
By those that develop in working. First, does the resulting 
shape fit the page comfortably, not crowded, yet not lost 
and meager in proportion to the size of the page; that is, the 
edges of the paper are recognized as an element in the 


design, an important concept. Second, does the line made 


by the string seem to have motion or does it seem only a 


static boundary line? Most often it will show a vitality of 
its own, through its natural twists or curves seeming to express 
movement. Third, we may look for variety in sizes and 
shapes and an accented area giving a climax. But too 
much arrangement of the String is not encouraged. The 
student is led first to respect its various qualities, as the twists 
and curls of soft string, the stiffness of jute, heavy coils of 
cord. Later, in working with other materials, he will under- 
stand what it means to follow their dictates, not trying to 
impose his will on them. Similar experiments may be made 
with small sticks, wire, reed, any materials of a linear nature. 

3. Another design experiment with ordinary objects is 
related to pattern, by which we mean here, the regular 
repetition of a unit, as in a textile. The students are asked 
to bring to class a handful of identical articles such as 
buttons, toothpicks, paper clips. These are first arranged 
in a row with equidistant spaces. After several trials there 
may be a discussion of the results. Does a row of articles 
create a pattern ? That is, are the articles seen as a related 
series or is each an isolated unit? This depends, of course, 
on the relation between the sizes of the units and the inter- 
vening spaces. If the eye seems to move easily from one to 
the next we feel the row of units as a series or pattern, in this 
case lengthwise. If the intervals are too large, the units 
remain isolated. Again the student must decide for himself 
It is easy to manipulate the articles until he has found a 
solution. Then they may be glued to paper or cardboard 

To carry the experiment further, objects are arranged in 
both vertical and horizontal directions. The importance of 
the intervals, not only in size, but in shape and attractive 
power, will determine a vertical, horizontal or over-all 
emphasis. This is a good preliminary to designing a textile 

The use of common articles has several advantages. Be- 


cause they are easily moved about, changes may be made 








without the frustration of erasing and redrawing. Techniques 
need not be emphasized at this early stage. Then imagina- 
tion is stimulated in regard to many things in the daily en- 
vironment and through acquaintance with various materials 
the young student sees that drawing, painting or sculpture 
are not the only forms of art expression And lastly, with 
a bow to the theory that art orginates in play we may add 
that this method is great fun 





Sybil Emerson is associate professor of art education, Pennsylvania 
State College. Her new book, “Design: A Creative Approach,” was 
recently released by the International Textbook Company, Scranton 
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After the string has 
been pasted in place, 
tones of chalk may be 
added to give variety 
and depth to surface. 


Printing with objects 


on cloth is another of 
the possibilities. A 
cork, a rubber stopper, 
and picture hooksmade 


this surface pattern, 








Toothpicks and other objects may be arranged in evolving a 
surface pattern. In the example below, the repetition of 
toothpicks and stickers occurs both in vertical and hori- 
zontal directions, but because of the relative size of the 
intervals between, the effect is that of a diagonal pattern. 

























































































The photograph at left was by Edward L. Mattil. Other illustrations in 
this article are by Edward Leos of the Penn State College Photo Service. 


Left, a surface pattern evolved by arranging rubber bands. 











MARY EDNA FLEGAL 


A pioneer art educator and early advocate of more 
progressive teaching methods, now retired, gives her 
views on creative teaching and relates the teaching 
of design to the work of several leading designers. 


DESIGN AND CREATIVE EXPRESSION 


Assume that art can be taught, Whistler to the contrary 
Make the assumption also that there are few Picassos and 
wherever one may be, there may not be a Gertrude Stein to 
discover him. 

In the United States many renowned artists (painters or 
sculptors) have attended one or more of the three great, old 
art schools. Some have been to all of them. What is taught 
in these institutions is fundamental and sometimes pretty 
academic. All of which is defended by the best exponents 
of such teaching by the statement that high creative ability 
cannot be stifled by any method of teaching. Perhaps so, 
with adults. Otherwise, money and time spent in art courses 
are wasted. 

The best art educators generally concede that the great- 
est growth in creative ability of children extends from the 
nursery school through the adolescent period. First, the child 
is satisfied by painting crude blobs which don't vary very 


Furniture suitable for today’s materials and purposes designed by Raymond Loewy Associates for Mengel Furniture Company. 





much for the different things he wants to depict. If he has a 
teacher who knows how to encourage without holding an 
adult standard over him he progresses in self-expression with 
something recognizable, nearer realism, but often less good 
than fresh creation. Later, usually about the age of nine or 
ten, he becomes critical himself and asks how he can make 
“things look right.” He is no longer satisfied by a house 
with side and end in the same straight line, nor a man with 
arms extending from his neck. 

Here is where a teacher is of value if she can quide 
without fitting him into her own preconceived pattern and 
destroying all that is fresh and personal in his childish fancy. 
However, if the embryo artist (every normal child is one) does 
not receive guidance at this critical stage of his development 
he may become frustrated and lose all interest in his art work. 
Now is the time for some drawing but only enough for satis- 


faction to the child—perspective, well, very little, representa- 
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KURT VERSEN LAMPS 


An interesting lamp of contemporary design by Kurt Versen. 


RAYMOND LOEWY ASSOCIATES 


Continental china designed by Raymond Loewy Associates. 
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tion of nature, maybe. Take a tip from Orientals, suggest 
that the desired objects be studied, then without the objects 
The skillful 


teacher will continue by an inductive method in which, if 


before him have him create from his mind's eye 


landscape is the problem, she will ask, “What is your main 
object? Do the other parts of your picture seem right with 
it?’’ Thus, dominance (which every composition has) as 
well as harmony is stressed without formal introduction or 
even name. Rhythm and balance too can be pointed out 
and many analogies made to music. 

Seize this opportunity to show examples of fine land- 
scape, architecture, portraits, and figure compositions, but do 
not leave these long enough before the children for copying 
Influence cannot be avoided as children do not live in a 
vacuum. Unfortunately, so much of their surroundings, if 
not downright harmful from an artistic standpoint, is not 
inspiring. 


the fine 


The teacher should have a basis for evaluating art and 


Someone must see that impressions are made by 


an awareness of what students should accomplish. She 
must know the art principles and how to work toward them, 
never from them-—a synthesis. Teach by building for: domi- 
nance by mass or group, by center, or by axis; balance or 
symmetry; and rhythm. 

Today, design (as it always has been) is paramount in 
teaching the crafts. New metals and the plastics cry out 
for artistic use. In these fields there are at least two methods 
of approach—one to work for design with little attention to 
application; the other to work directly in the chosen medium 
The former may become formal and sterile, while the latter 
may make application before there is anything worth 
applying, which in the case of precious metals or fine leather 
isa costly process 

“Apply design? Certainly apply design. But—how 
can you apply a design if you can't make one?” 
repeated answer by Arthur W. Dow. 

There is the rub—how to get enough practice in creating 


Must a 


teacher approve a welter of awful things and by so doing 


was an oft- 


designs before actual projects are carried out 


delude students into thinking that they are creating some- 
thing worthwhile in their chosen medium? 

Techniques in new media may be frightening and thus 
thwart design On the other hand, exercises in designing 
too long apart from application become meaningless and 
Have students hold in mind how the design 


is to be used and work until some proficiency is attained 


not functional 
before attempting application. Aluminum, copper, and 
brass (all inexpensive) can be used before work is attempted 
in more costly metals. Likewise, many cheap fibers and 
plastics can furnish material for new experiences in design 
before attempts are made to work with leather and expensive 
fabrics 


Russel Wright designed these Iroquois Casual China dishes. 


When Grand Rapids and High Point began mass pro- 
duction of modern furniture in the new synthetic materials, 
the cabinetmaker who worked with selected woods in the 
days of Chippendale, Hepplewhite, and Sheraton was no 
longer of use. For sometime consumers suffered furniture 
that had a “‘pipey’’ look, as though the plumber had mis- 
taken chairs for the kitchen sink. Then the Saarinens, Paul T. 
Frankl, and lately Raymond Loewy turned their great 
talents to work in this field, and furniture took on a look of 
suitability to material and purpose and became structurally 
good. 

Plates 
dripped food from their edges until Russel Wright designed 
a plate with upturned rim 


For centuries dishes have not changed much 


Over the years, there has not 
been much improvement in teapots, so Paul Revere could 
still win the ‘“Oscar."’ 


best designed container because there was no precedent 


Perhaps, the cocktail shaker is the 


in its design to be lived down. 


Much of present-day costume jewelry is good in design, 


shows that jewelry does not need to be traditional, and can 
be in the spirit of the age. If it is of good design, neither 
Tiffany nor the jeweler of Podunk will be offended. 

In printing, too long the public has been affronted with 
posters, book jackets, and even printed pages by which a 
juggler seemed to have done his worst with triangles, slide 
rules, and the alphabet. As in any art, organization is 
imperative for compositions or designs with material suited 
to purpose or function. In time, rebellion of printers and 
improved public taste forced publishers to turn out better 
printed matter. 


Poster by A. M. Cassandre in collection of Museum of Modern 
Art. Charles Eames designed molded plywood chair, below. 
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MUSEUM OF MODERN ART 


Dishes designed by Russel Wright for lroquois China Co. 





Certain cathedrals in Europe give Gothic architecture 
examples of perfect adaptation of stone to building. How 
wrong to think that these masterpieces of architecture can 
be reproduced in another age. When steel, concrete, and 
glass became the materials for building, a new art problem 
was posed for the architects—how to design for both beauty 
and function. When the cornice, its chief reason for being, 
was to hide spouting (not the oral kind) was discarded, 
Not so, those by 
Corbusier and Frank Lloyd Wright. In time, adaptation of 
modern materials by good architects will provide buildings 


that satisfy in structure and have beauty too. 


al ” 
houses took on a boxy appearance. 
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MUSEUM OF MODERN ART 


Modern materials and new methods of construction produce a new kind of beauty as in this home designed by Le Corbusier. 


In conclusion, the fine art of the past is for enjoyment 
and inspiration, not for reproduction or imitation. Primitive 
peoples and children work alike, drawing from experiences 
and creating from within, but not imitating nature or any 
past art. It behooves present designers to work until exer- 
cises and experiments in any medium have reached the 
level of design before they offer these as finished products 
something comparable in a small way to the excellence in 


design of streamlined automobiles 





Mary Edna Flegal was head of the art education department at Indiana, 
Pennsylvania, State Teachers College, before her retirement several 
years ago. Her friends may write her at R.D. 1, Berwyn, Pennsylvania. 


This excellent design of the 1953 Studebaker by the Raymond Loewy Associates is appropriate for materials and function. 
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HAZEL WILLIS 


Design is more meaningful to the student when it is 
actually carried out in materials and not confined 


to theoretical paper plans. Simple jewelry making 


is a fascinating activity suitable for various ages. 


DESIGNING AN ALL SILVER PIN 


In planning a silver pin in these days you had better go 
modern. Realistic or pictorial ideas are entirely out of place 
in metal, though abstractions in flat elevation are possible. 
First one may list the elements that might be used in building 
the piece, such as square or round wire or little pieces about 
an eighth of an inch high, shot singly or in series, domes 
round or oval, open or pierced spaces or built-up sections of 
one or two thicknesses of silver. 


First try a silhouette or flat shape a non-objective idea 
with no two sides parallel and no two edge lines the same 
length. Make several or make modifications in spacing of 
the same idea. Sometimes it is well to put tracing paper 
over the first line pattern and make changes that way, then 
if the later plan is not better you still have the original. Next 
try a line or shape within the first space, not necessarily 


parallel to the edges. Sometimes a strong opposition line 


Jewelry by students of the author at Ohio University, Athens, Ohio, showing a practical application of abstract design. 
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will give more character. Now decide whether this line or 
form had better be the edge of a pierced opening or a second 
layer of silver, it can now be a wire. It could be developed 
in several diferent ways. 

Cutting the pieces out of paper or thin cardboard is a 


help. 


change the spacing and a whole new idea will emerge with 


In this way the upper levels may be moved around to 


no extra work. These same patterns, if of paper, can be 
glued to the silver with a very thin film of glue or mucilage 
Often this is an aid to the 
beginner as the paper reminds him not to cut into the edge. 


and the pattern is already to saw. 


If you are making a pierced section be sure that the area is 
not too large, the solid spaces around it should be greater 





Realistic and pictorial ideas are not suited to metal. 


See the September 1953 issue of School Arts for an article 
on the making of wire jewelry by Bob Winston. The approach 
in Mr. Winston’s article emphasizes line movements in the 
design, in contrast to the solid areas and forms shown in 
this article. A list of reference books on jewelry making 
appears on page 35, at the end of Bob Winston’s article. 
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or the result will look too frail. A fence may bridge an 
opening and will not sink or wilt down during the soldering, 
when a thin wire might. 

Visualize the finished work, thinking of the high parts 
that will polish and catch the light, and the low parts which 
will be darker and the crevices black, giving it a more dra- 
matic coloring. There are a thousand ways that may make it 
right or wrong but you as an individual will decide on the 
right balance of line and dark and light that you believe will 
make it a fine design. 





These abstract designs are by author’s students, Ohio University. 


Hazel Willis is an associate professor of design at Ohio University, 
Athens, Ohio. Her students are well-known for their work in jewelry. 
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Common objects may be used in an abstract interpretation. 





High School students are interested in Contemporary Art 
Movements if they understand them. This understanding is 
greatly increased by the experience of working in some of 
these styles. We decided on Purism, and learned the names 
Ozenfant and Le Corbusier. 

For our first study we set up several simple forms plus 
a leaf spray, with the suggestion that we make the forms 
overlap, and change the dark and light in these smaller 
areas, which must be carefuily studied for size and variety of 
form. ‘‘Purism’’ gives us a subtle study of curves and straight 
lines in a design composed of flat silhouettes of common 
everyday objects 

So our next step was to bring into the classroom a good 
assortment of vases, bowls, crocks, pitchers, glasses, etc., 
with good contrast of size and shape; from these we chose 
material for our final drawing using Litho Sticks or Conte 
Crayon Our aims were (1) to use a great variety of forms; 
(2) to make composition fill the space; (3) to study carefully 
the placing of solid blacks in relation to whites, and grays of 
several diferent values; (4) to break up any spaces that 
were too lage with a line; this could either break the area 
or allow a change of tone. (5) For added interest a small 
amount of pattern may be used; or a form split, with one half 


dropped; a smaller form could be repeated 





Evelyn Surface teaches at Union High School, Escondido, California. 
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In contrast to design approaches based on scribbles 
and the use of accidental arrangements as original 
inspiration, the author offers a more deliberate and 
carefully calculated approach for high school classes. 


purism problems 


































EVELYN SURFACE 


Overlapping forms, dark and light contrasts make variety. 
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PEARL C. DEGENHART 


Understanding and good will between students from 
different countries can be promoted by exchanging 
their art work. Here is an interesting story of such 


an exchange particularly appropriate just now. 


German high school boys sent block prints to California. 


Art as an ald to understanding 





If art is a universal language why do we not speak if more 
often? During the past five years the students of Arcata 
High School, Arcata, California have been exchanging 
art exhibits and art work with a public high school for boys 
in Bavaria. Both the American and the German students 
are enthusiastic about this adventure in human relationships 
which was arranged through the School Affiliation Service 
of the American Friends Service Committee in Philadeiphia 

Under the plan developed by the Friends, American 
schools may become affiliated with schools in other coun 
tries. Arcata High School became affiliated with the Real 
Gymnasium, Augsburg, Bavaria, in May of 1948. This 
German secondary school for boys suffered much bomb 
damage during the war. During the first years of the 
affiliation Arcata sent books and other school equipment to 
help the Augsburg boys get their school going again. Now 
the interchange between the two schools consists mostly of 
letters from student to student, and of art exhibits 

Among the illustrations with this article are some of the 


block prints made by the German boys for the Arcata 


A block print Christmas greeting for Arcata High School. 
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This block print of a log pond at a local lumber mill helped give the German boys an understanding of the Arcata region. 


students, and sent as Christmas greetings. Also included 
are linoleum block prints made for the German boys by the 
Arcata students. These prints, made last spring, depict 
Arcata, its schools, lumbering industry, fishing fleets, wild 


life, and redwood forests. 


These pictures helped the Augs- 


burg students get a more comprehensive idea of the redwood 
belt on the California coast than words alone could have 
given them. The Arcata students have found the art work 
of the German boys very interesting, and have acquired a 
better insight and understanding through this contact. 


The common religious theme in the Bavarian greetings gave Arcata students a feeling of common ideals with German boys. 
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Christmas block prints by students of the Real Gymnasium, Augsburg, Bavaria, sent to Arcata High School in California. 


A field worker from the American Friends School 
Affiliation Service, who recently visited the Augsburg school 
reported that she found the German boys very friendly 
toward the Arcata students, and eager to continue their 
friendship. The purpose of the affiliation and these ex- 


changes, to promote understanding and good will between 


has been ac hieved The 
success of this experiment suggests that this type of program 


could be developed further 


students in the two countries 





Pearl Degenhart, who reports on this international art exchange idea, 
is an instructor of art at the Arcata High School, Arcata, California. 


Block prints by Arcata students depicted local scenes and industry, such as this fishing boat shown at the Arcata docks. 






































Children may decorate their Christmas trees with 
their imagination by painting them in space. This 
activity in a Vienna school also gave experience 


in representing three-dimensional forms on paper. 


MARIA K. GERSTMAN 


holiday designs 


If it were not for light, which models objects by the intensity 
of its reflection, we could not see them in three dimensions 
Yet, graduation of light is hard to grasp for children who 
already have passed the stage when they see objects appear- 
ing flat (at the age of thirteen or fourteen) and cannot as yet 
explain what gives them shape. Objects with sharp edges, 
flat and clearly defined sides, are best suitable for introduc 
ing the three-dimensional aspect. 

Various Christmas decorations, drawn and painted from 
memory by students of Professor Zuba of Vienna, Austria, at 
the Real-Gymnasium for Girls, Vienna XIII, show how well 
children respond to the consideration of light and dark whe 
the topic appeals to their emotions. By “hanging’’ the 
light-arresting figures into the rectangular space of their 
drawing paper, the children rely on memory and a desire to 
create something beautiful. In their imagination they are 
actually trimming their tree. They develop a feeling of 
proportion and rhythm and experience the exciting realiza- 
tion of what makes their decorations gleam and glitter and 
how every surface is graded by its reflection of light. The 
completely original drawings show great differences of per 
ception according to the personality of each child 


Maria Gerstman, formerly an art teacher in Vienna secondary schools, 
now resides in Marion, lowa. Photographs are by Herbert Gerstman. 


Christmas paintings by students comparable to our eighth 
grade level at Real-Gymnasium for Girls, Vienna, Austria. 
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Calling upon both memory and imagination, students of the 
Real-Gymnasium for Girls in Vienna made these paintings of 
Christmas decorations. Drawings are by Margaret Koenig, 


Friedrun Kopf, and Edeltraut Trimmel. Professor Elisabeth 


Zuba was the teacher. Girls were about fourteen years old. 
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WINIFRED TODD 


Creating with water colors 


What could extend the delightful childlike spontaneity in 
art, even through sixth grade and beyond? The Westfield 
Sixth grade, Porterville, California, is finding one answer 
through fun and freedom in flowing water colors. To begin, 
they brushed water onto their papers, then daubed on color 
in a variety of ways. The water, paint, and paper began 
to do things: blending, mixing, and changing shape and 
color. There was no waiting for ideas or inspirations, for 
the paper, water, and paint were telling what to do next; 
get busy and add a little more dark here, emphasize this 
part, repeat a color or pattern there. 

What surprises there are in such painting! Sometimes 
trees turn into people, a football team becomes a spaceman, 
and animals are animated as the 


Children who just couldn't draw find 


spooks and clowns, horses and fish, mountains and lakes, 


a lake becomes a river, 


colors reach out. 


Sometimes there is a display 
At other times 


on their very own papers. 
of fireworks or an impression from a dream. 
satisfaction is found by just watching what colors do when 
At times 
students try to get a head start on the wet paper with visions 


they pass each other or meet and work together. 


of our snowcapped Sierras; with stimulation from the social 
studies unit, with memories of an experience like the rodeo 
but the wet paper won't let even these look like literal work. 
Each is very individual. 

In this class no one child is the class artist, and each child 
has been able to go home saying, ‘My picture was put up." 
Experiences such as these lay a foundation for the expression 
of feeling and mood through the use of color. Boys and 
girls become aware of what the colors have to say, and when 
they are ready to control paint and water they have an 
awareness of ways to lift their expression above that of only 
realistic portrayal. 





Winifred Todd is a sixth grade teacher in the Porterville, California, 
schools. Leafy Terwilliger is art consultant. Work shown is by sixth 
grade pupils of the author and fifth grade pupils of Georgene Hefner. 


The children brushed water on the paper, added color here 
and there, and allowed the result to suggest the next step. 





An elementary classroom teacher describes a free 





approach to water color used in her class. In too 












































many cases the capacity of this medium to render 
details discourages the spontaneity achieved here. 









Children who felt they just couldn’t draw found all sorts 
of things on their papers, all ready for a touch of their 
brush or a line here and there to bring out something they 
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envisioned in the colors. This child found “spring rain.” 





There was no waiting for ideas for the paint blobs on the 
wet paper began to do things and told the child what to do. 


Forms were already there, and a few lines with the brush 
brought out the child’s vision so others could see them. 








Collage may be used in a pictorial as well as in 
an abstract manner, as illustrated by the work of 
English children shown in this article. Various 
materials are combined with figures of torn paper. 





PHOEBE H. SOMERS 


AN ENGLISH 
VERSION OF 


COLLAGE 











These pictorial collages of torn paper and other materials 
contrast with the abstract collages in the September issue. 


Coller is French for “to stick.” Collage therefore, is a 
design or picture made by sticking on various materials, 
making use of the diferent textures, colors and shapes. An 
activity of this type with eleven- and twelve-year-olds brings 
out all their inventive powers, and children who cannot 
normally draw or paint well can turn out admirable collage 
work. It is a good idea to collect, for some weeks before, 
odd pieces of colored paper, yarn, blotting paper, bus 
tickets, candy papers, pieces of chintz, and other soft 
fabrics, so that a great variety of textures is offered. 

For the first collage, children could select such subjects 
as ‘A Ballet Scene,” “The Circus,” “A Singing Lesson,” 
“Punch and Judy,"’ or some fairy tale. After the first 
experiences, it will be found that the children will be eager 
to develop their other ideas, which will be many and varied. 
If the paper is torn, and not cut, the rough edge helps the 
final eect much more than a hard and comparatively 
characterless cut edge. It has a much freer line and some- 
times the white under-surface of a piece of torn colored paper 
gives an illusion of the third dimension, which is very useful. 

All the materials to be used may be roughly sorted out 
and put into diferent heaps so that the children can be quite 
free to choose what they want. Several pairs of scissors 
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should be handy for the cutting of the yarn, string fabric, 


etc. Fluffed-up yarn for hair, or plaited yarn for braids 
can be very helpful in building up the character of a figure 
Having decided on a subject ard chosen the materials, a 
fairly large sheet of paper, such as a dark gray or blue, may 
be selected by each child. As the different shapes of the 
various objects to be in the picture are torn out, let them be 
placed on the paper and moved around until it is felt that 
they are in the right place. Only then should they be stuck 
on, extras such as hair, curtains, clothes, borders, etc., can 


be added later. 





Phoebe H. Somers teaches art at School for Girls, Berkhamsted, Herts, 
England. Articles by teachers in other countries will appear regularly. 


Torn paper is combined with yarn, cloth, and other odds 
and ends in these collage pictures from an English school. 





JAMES A. WALKER 


Making designs from scribbles helps both children 
and adults who need to work freely. Application 
of this principle to a group mural project brings 
a new approach to a popular activity in schools. 


LET’S SCRIBBLE A MURAL 


Making a 
opens up to the child the advantages of working coopera- 
Each child contributes his 


own best efforts, recognizes the contribution of others, and 


“scribble mural” is one group activity which 
tively toward a common goal. 
shares in the joy of group success and accomplishment. The 


During the 
last three years we believe that we have improved with each 


experience is adventure and excitement for us. 
attempt. Here's the story. 

Each year we have been trying to make more creative 
seventh grade classroom murals, especially Christmas murals, 
and each year we have found that the “scribble mural’’ can 
be a delightful work of art. One never knows, of course, 
how a scribble mural will turn out! 

The preliminary work is simple after we decide on a 


theme. We begin by discussing the various kinds of lines 


namely, the horizontal, diagonal, curve, vertical, C curve 
the spiral, and so on. The various forms such as the triangle 
square, circle, and kidney-bean shape are also discussed 
After these discussions, Mrs. Ellen Carroll's seventh-qraders 
in the Teacher Training Unit of East Carolina College begin 
experimenting with these lines and shapes in order to create 
original murals. These lines and shapes, plus the wonderful 
enthusiasm on the part of the teacher give the initial stimulus 
After thinking about the kind of line or shape he would like 
to contribute, each child places that line or shape directly 
onto the blackboard. He pays no attention to anyone else's 
line, but places his anywhere he wishes. We sometimes 
close our eyes while drawing the lines and sometimes we have 


After 
some thirty-odd pupils put their lines on the blackboard, we 


drawn the lines while listening to rhythm recordings 


Each of the thirty-odd seventh-graders makes a line of his own choice, and from these scribbles a mural is then created. 












The scribbles suggest forms pertaining to the mural theme. 


have a ‘‘scribble.”’ 


the children’s lively imaginations, a mural unfolds from the 


From these free-floating lines, forms and 


blackboard scribble which is a far cry from the old school 
of thought that an orange is round and an apple is red 
and that's the way it must be drawn and painted. These 
lines are easy to work with. Next we look for a dominant 
shape for a center of interest and outline it before we lose it. 
This is usually easy to find, but if we fail, we erase and start 
again and again until we find something which pleases us. 
The shapes created by the intersecting lines and shapes will 
suggest forms pertaining to the theme of the mural. We 


often have to discard part of, or whole lines, or shapes, 
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Children at work on a mural which they have developed from blackboard scribbles freely made as a basis for their design. 





arrange and rearrange them, being careful not to lose the 
rhythm created by the original lines 

There is usually a definite reason, of course, why we 
make a mural. It may be for the decoration of a particular 
room or place; it may be the desire of the class to relive 
together a vital experience. Transportation, Thanksgiving 
and any other subject-themes may be worked out in this 
same manner. One thing is certain, when the mural is 
worked out this way. there is no chance for a static reproduc- 
tion or a set task to be fulfilled. After the motif is clearly 
organized and defined, useless details eliminated, and the 
design of the mural made simple and strong, we can easily 
decide that we have conceived a mural which is like no other 
mural or picture we have ever seen. Now we must paint! 
We use tempera colors because of their adaptability, but 
colored chalk would work as well. 

Our finished work has a freedom and zest seldom found 
in school murals. Children are encouraged to mix paints 
to achieve unusual color effects. The drawing is larger, 
more rhythmic and sure. Our murals are original, non- 
realistic (eliminating many trying problems), diferent, and 


Whether or 


not a Santa Claus looks like a Santa Claus does not really 


yet in keeping with the subject matter chosen. 
matter. After all, we are experimenting; we are learning 
and liking what we learn. If you have not tried a ‘‘scribble 


mural,”’ try it. You may like it, too. 





James A. Walker is art consultant for the city schools, and works with 
practice teachers at East Carolina College, Greenville, North Carolina. 
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Child’s crayon drawing of the Madonna and Babe, R.O.V.A. 
District, Oneida, Illinois. Betty Steinhagen, art teacher. 


Legends of the 
Christmas Tree 


JOSEPH C. SALAK 


Although Germany is generally credited as the country of 
the Christmas tree's origin there are hundreds of legends con- 
cerning its progress among Christian peoples. One German 
legend makes Saint Winfred the inventor of the idea, others 
attribute it to Martin Luther who early in the sixteenth cen- 
tury brought a little fir tree into his home and covered it with 
candles toshowhowa glistening tree sparkled in the starlight. 
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The first authentic mention of decorated trees is men- 
tioned in a 1604 manuscript of Strasbourg, Alsace. It is 
also recorded that Hessian soldiers in the British army 
decorated their evergreens to celebiate Christmas in 1776 
at Trenton, New Jersey. But it was not until 1841 that the 
England and 
At that time Queen Victoria adopted the idea 
and had a tree decorated for her children at Windsor Castle 
as proposed by Albert, her German Prince consort 


tree custom became popular in France, 
America. 


Myths and stories emphasize the fact that the custom of 
using a tree as a symbol is very ancient and did not originate 
with Christians. 
worship long before the first Noel. Legend also has it that 
on the night of Christ's birth all trees bloomed and bore fruit 
at the same time. 


The Druids used evergreens in their tree 


In the eighth century St. Boniface, an English missionary 
to Germany, replaced the pagan oak used in sacrificing to 
idols with the fir tree decorated in tribute to Christ. 

Ancient Egyptians decorated their homes with branches 
of the palm, symbolic of life triumphant over death, at the 
time of the winter solstice. 

During the Roman Saturnalian revels, the pine tree, used 
as a symbol, had its branches decorated with images of 
Bacchus. 

There is also romance and tragedy connected with the 
Christmas tree. French storytellers like to relate the romance 
about a knight who found a gigantic tree whose branches 
were covered with burning candles and on the top a child 
with a halo around his curly head. When the knight asked 
for an explanation, the Pope explained that the tree repre- 
sented mankind, the candles human beings, and the Child 
the Saviour. 

According to Scandinavian mythology an old service 
tree sprung from blood-drenched soil where two lovers were 
killed by violence. It was believed that on certain nights 
during the Christmas season mysterious lights could be seen 
flaming in its branches and no wind could blow them out. 

The pine tree is also credited with mysterious powers and 
when the pine cone is cut lengthwise it reveals the form of a 
hand said to be the hand of the Christ child. Legend has it 
that when the mother of Jesus was fleeing from King Herod's 
soldiers she sought rest and concealment under a pine tree. 
The tree lowered its branches around her, and the searching 
soldiers passed by without seeing her or the child. The 
Christ child raised a hand to bless the tree for its shelter thus 
marking the pine cone. 

Wooster, Ohio, has the Christmas Tree House where it is 
claimed August Imgard introduced the first Christmas tree in 
America. 

The custom of lighting a Christmas tree on the White 
House lawn symbolizing good will among men was started 
in 1923 by President Coolidge. 

Since the early German emigrants brought the custom of 
the Christmas tree to America, brilliantly lighted and dec- 
orated trees have made Christmas eve a night wonderland 
throughout our country. 
















Here is a new card game which gives children some 
experience in lettering, and provides integration 
with reading and arithmetic. Learning can be fun 
when children play this game with their own cards. 


PALABRA 
anew word game 


While art departments and art teachers will staunchly main- 
tain that the art program is perfectly able to stand on its 
own feet and that art needs no external justification for 
its inclusion in the curriculum, they are always happy when 
the art activities can be integrated with other learning 
processes. Thus, the art teacher is constantly thinking of 
ways in which the entire teaching-learning situation can 
be so organized as to create a unified environment. The 
little game of Palabra is a device which integrates art, 
in the area of alphabet-making or lettering, with word- 
learning, recognition and recall, the whole motivated by 
the play-drive. 

Basically, the game of Palabra consists of the making of 
cards on which appear the letters of the alphabet in both 
capital and lower-case letters and the use of these cards to 
play agame. Each card contains one letter of the alphabet, 
for example, a capital and a lower-case B. These may be 
cut-paper letters, pen-letters, painted letters, or script, or 
all of them, depending upon the particular need in the way 
of lettering activities. The cards should be of some reason- 
ably stiff material. If the class has a quantity of such 
waste materials as old suit boxes, or the pieces of chip 
board that laundries put in newly-laundered shirts, this would 
be suitable. Bristol board, of course, would be ideal but the 
should utilize 
wherever possible. 


art program waste and native materials 

Once having prepared the cards, four persons should take 
two complete alphabets and, dealing each person seven 
cards, play the game of Palabra, which means “word” in 
Spanish. The game itself consists in trying to make words 
When a word is completed it should be 
laid on the table. The person who, by this making of words, 


from the letters. 


first rids himself of all his cards, wins the game. The proce- 


dure of the game is the same as for rummy; the player draws 





CARL BENTON COMPTON 


in his turn either from the pack or from the discard pile and 
discards one card. Words may be laid on the table at the 
players turn to play, and standard words of any length up 
to seven letters may be laid on the table. Players may add 
letters to words on the table to make different standard words. 

Scoring may be done in either of two ways. The winner 
of each hand or round may be credited with points corre- 
sponding to the number of cards remaining in the hands of 
other players or each letter remaining in the others’ hands 
may be worth points cornesponding to its place in the 
alphabet. If the numerical position of a letter is placed 
on the card it will aid in this scoring as well as teach the 
child the numerical position. For example, if the cards 
remaining in a hand were A, the first letter; G, the seventh 
letter; and X, the twenty-fourth letter; the winner would 
receive one plus seven, plus twenty-four, or thirty-two points, 
from the hand. Naturally, the method of scoring should be 
adjusted to the grade level of the pupils playing the game. 

When this game was first developed in the author's classes 
in art education it was thought that perhaps extra letters 
would have to be added since certain letters such as vowels 
occur much more frequently than other letters in English 
words. It was soon found on playing the game that two 
complete alphabets with no additions were all that it was 
necessary to have. Actually, the addition of extra vowels 
complicated the game and was a hindrance rather than a 
gain. 

It will be seen immediately that we have combined a 
skill—the making of the letters and the cards; an art activ 
ity—the choices of colors and other procedures of lettering, 
word-drill; and arithmetic. All of these are motivated by 
play and take place in a pleasurable environment. 





Carl Benton Compton teaches art at North Texas State College, Denton 
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Animal carved in insulation block by a high school student. 


Acrobats, a carving in pumice-stone by a tenth grade pupil. 
Upper right, head carved from plaster mixed with silicate. 


more sculpture 


Some additional examples of sculpture by students of Frank / 


Wachowiak at the University High School, lowa City, lowa. aaa ide i A i... r ete isabblinid 
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>< Help You With 
od THE BEST! 


“° @ Show Card Tempera 
colors and sets 


®@ School water color sets; 
~— _situbes, pans 
@ Dry-Art colors, brushes, oil colors 


® Devolac—The “name it—you can paint 
it’ lacquer colors 


@ Soft pastels and Niagara pastel paper 
@ Enameled water color cups and palettes 


@ Charcoal and American made paper 
stumps 


@ Drawing pads, paper and boards 
@ Pencils, erasers, pens and ink 
®@ Modeling clays and tools 
© Block printing supplies 
Send for catalog 


DEVOE A+ Materials 
FIRST WITH SCHOOLS ®N° 


Devoe & Raynolds Company, Inc., Lodisville, Ky 














THIS IS LINOLEUM 


BLOCK PRINTING TIME 
WITH 


‘SPEEDBALL 


LINOLEUM BLOCK PRINTING PRODUCTS 


Drawing, carving and printing are combined in a Christmas 
Linoleum greeting card program with creative effectiveness 
Use Speedball cutters, inks, brayers, and press 
Send for free classroom charts 








SPEEDBALL LINO ASSORTMENT NO. 1 


C. HOWARD HUNT PEN CO., CAMDEN 1, NV. J. 


SPEEDBALL PENS, CUTTERS and PRODUCTS 





ITEMS OF 
INTEREST 


The New Flo-Master Pen with the felt 
tip has many obvious uses in the average 
classroom, such as making class charts, 
posters, flash cards, and so on, but we would 
like to suggest that art teachers experiment 
with it as a legitimate art medium. After 
watching an art teacher doodling with the 
pen to form a design we are convinced that 
it has many possibilities which should not 
be overlooked. It works like a fountain 
pen and comes with several sizes of felt 
tips, and the instantly-drying waterproof ink 
may be secured in eight colors. A bulletin 
on its many uses may be secured from Cush- 
man & Denison Manufacturing Company 
153 West 23rd Street, New York 11, N. Y 


A Sturdy, Portable, Small Electric 
Kiln is now made available for national 
distribution. It is used either as a top 
loading ceramic kiln in the upright position 
or on its side as a front loading metal 
enameling kiln; it can also be top-loaded 
for enameling by using a nichrome wire 
basket. Costume jewelry and glaze tests 
can be made in it quickly and easily 

The kiln operates on standard 115 volt 
current, draws only 4 amps and has a 
firing space of 4 by 4 by 4!% inches. It 
reaches Cone 06 (1850 degrees) in about 
1'5 hours, and fires to its top temperature of 
2050 in about 2 hours. It is built inconformity 
with the highest engineering standards. The 
kiln is easily portable, weighing only 17/4 
lbs. The finish is a heat-resistant baked-on 
black wrinkle enamel. Tepping Studio Supply 
Compary, 3517 Riverside Drive, Dayton 
Ohio, is the exclusive national distributor 
and invites inquiries from schools, studios 
dentists, hobbyists and dealers 


For a Complete Catalog of air brushes, 
equipment, accessories and parts, write to 
Wold Air Brush Co., 2173 North California 
Avenue, Chicago 47, Illinois. Their cata- 
log 61, illustrates, lists and describes the 
many items relating to air brushes available 
to you. In addition, it gives you many use 
ful suggestions on air brush techniques 
offered to help you get the best possible 
results and variety of uses from your air 
brush equipment Write to Wold Aijr 
Brush Co. for your free copy of catalog 61 


(Continued on page 40) 


TALENS & SON, INC. 
UNION, NEW JERSEY 





Min-O-Frames—the new popular miniature picture frames 
Each smoothly sanded basswood Min-O-Frame is com 
plete with easel for desk or table use. Colors beautifully 
A personalized gift of distinctive value when combined 
with a photo or snapshot. 

Two sizes: No. 520—3'," dia. No. 522—5% “dia. 

1 only 35c ea. 1 only 60c ea 
2to 35 3c ea 2 to 35 55c ea 
36 or more 28c ea 36 or more 50c ea 

Postage extra 


Colorful Oraffte oe listing many attract 


ive items all ready for designing and decorating. Free to 
teachers—others 10c. Y 


%:0-P CRAFT (0%. 





The mind is like a parachute; it won't 


work unless it's open 








Send for o Fatt 
las action boot 
for SARGENT Ov, 
Weter o Poste! Colors 
* Finge 
_ ING 


ART CRAYON COMPANY 
Ame on Artist ( Ww 












Announcing the £127 















































price. Why not benefit 





ity, service, and 





from our vast experience and stocks? 


POWER DRIVEN VARIABLE 
SPEED POTTER'S WHEEL All School ART & CRAFT SUPPLIES 





















































Here are professional features never Distributors of artcraft books and 
before available at such a popular Leathercraft ideas for SCHOOL activities 
price. Versatile enough for the most @ PRANG @ X-ACTO 
advanced craftsman, yet simple 

enough for beginners’ use. Precision e AMACO e SPEEDBALL 

built for smooth, long-lived perform s DENNISON CREPE, ETC. & PYROCON 





ance. Compact, portable, mounts 
anywhere. Ideal for schools and home 
ceramic studios 

















FREE! NEW 


Large Handbook of Handicraft 
Supplies sent free to schools 
or teachers when accompanied 

by name and address of 
school with which they ars 
affiliated, Others send 35c 
refundable with first pur- 
chase of $5.00 or more. 
Dept. $-12 








FEATURES Never necont 











eHERED AT SO Low a paict 
pEsIGNED FOR SCHOOL ust 




















New variable speed reducer with adjustable foot con 








- 


a 


928 So. SPRING ST., LOS ANGELES 








trols provides speed range from 38 to 130 r.p.m. Other 












j features include built-in water container, attached 
wedging wire, reversible 9-inch throwing head with 
} recess for molding plaster bats. Order by mail now 


or write for complete literature 


* B a lt Manufacturing Co., Dept. SA, Burlington, Wis 


















One of the most interesting books ever published about 
ve women’s dresses and dress accessories . . . 


100 Yoss 100 Vears of 


Costumes 


Ane? §—-s COSTUMES IN AMERICA 


Fashion Designer, Artist, 
Teacher, Author, Lecturer 





sae New by Rose Netzorg Kerr 







80 pages filled with expertly drawn fashion design illustrations, 
| and descriptive text, giving you a complete, authentic story of fashions 
in dress and dress accessories in the United States during the most 
colorful and exciting century in our history—1850 - 1950. 
Your projects in these subjects will have new interest and enthusi- 
SPECIAL FEATURES 95m and your work of preparation is quicker—easier with this book to 
help-—and it's a joy to read. 




















More than thirty full-page fashion 
design illustrations Period Costumes + Puppets + Plays + Mural Paintings 
Thirty-nine detailed sketches of acces- Posters + Layouts + Window Displays ~-_ Television 
sorles of the periods Correlation with American History and Literature 





























Ilustrations and text show ashion 
progression by ten-year periods. 














: MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY! 


Delightlully written, expertly illustra. 
ted—the result of long and painstaking 
research 




















Information on how six different art 
media were used to render the illus- 
trations. 








The Davis Press, Inc., PUBLISHERS 
1312 Printers Building, Worcester 8, Mass 














@ Many uses—fashion design and illus- 


tration, period puppet costumes, cor- Please send copies of 100 YEARS OF COSTUMES 
relation with American history and IN AMERICA at $4.95 each 


literature, mural paintings, plays, com- 
mercial art, television. 


















































Payment enclosed Send bill payable in 30 days 
80 PAGES Size 7% x 10 NAME 
b ADDRESS 
Price 4.95 CITY ZONE STATE 
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ITEMS OF INTEREST 


(Continued from page 39) 


Have You Seen the folder offered by 
Milton Bradley Co. on the use of crayons? 
Printed in color on high quality paper it 
gives, with clearly written text and colorful 
illustrations, an excellent assortment of ways 
of using crayons—in schools. There are 
three main sections to the ‘‘crayons in use’ 
section of the folder; ‘Doing the Most with 
Crayons,”’ “Using Crayon Art for Crafts,"’ 
and ‘Combining Crayon Art with Other 
Media."" Grouped within each of these 
main sections are several examples of each 
process. The examples suggest work suit- 
able for different grade levels; and at the 
same time, encourages those reading the 
folder to use the material to help and guide 
them in finding new and interesting ways of 
using crayons—creatively. 

The folder also illustrates various methods 
of holding the crayon for varying effects 
In addition, you will find a complete listing 
and description of the complete line of 
CRAYRITE, NO-ROLLS and PRESSED 
CRAYONS Milton Bradley offers you. 

For your copy of this free folder, simply 
write Items of Interest Editor, School Arts 
Magazine, 1312 Printers Building, Worces- 
ter 8, Mass. and ask for ‘Getting the Most 
Out of Crayons"’; before January 31, please 















The New Craftool Treadle Wheel is de- 
signed for today’s needs in schools, occupa- 
tional therapy shops and ceramic studios. 
The unit is adjustable in height; a 75-lb. 
balanced flywheel is mounted on a 1-inch 
shaft and runs on two self-aligning ball 
bearings. The foot treadle can either be 
used for left or right action and has three 
speeds. The head is a heavy, cast alumi- 
num, reversible type. A removable, plastic 
tray 20 by 20 by 4!4% inches is furnished for 
easy cleaning. A natural drain is also 
provided. The entire unit is of tension 
bolted, steel construction, which makes it 
practically vibrationless. The machine has 
a gray, baked enamel finish. Arm and 
side rests and water pot are supplied. All 
fittings are oxidized against rust. For de- 
tailed specifications and catalog, write to 
Craftools,Inc., 401 Broadway ,N.Y.,13,N.Y 


(Continued on page 42) 




















GRUMBACHER 
"6851" 


EASEL 
BRUSHES 


FINE QUALITY 
BLACK BRISTLE 


¢ poster Long Handle 
° casein 
e tempera 


e show card 














--.@ MUST for school work. 
“Stand it on end”... won't go limp 


WRITE FOR SCHOOL BRUSH CIRCULAR 
SPECIFY GRUMBACHER—AT ALL ART STORES 


— M. GRUMBACHER 


472 West 34th Street © New York 1, N. Y. 
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LETTERS 


We appreciate the hundreds of unsolicited 
comments on the new School Arts, and in- 
vite you to send your reactions and sug- 
gestions. Several hundred questionnaires 
are going out to a different cross section of 
readers each month, and we are doing 
everything we can to produce a balanced 
magazine which will meet the approval of 
all our readers. Here are recent comments. 


From grade teachers. “This is just to 
tell you that | think you are doing a mag 
nificent job on School Arts. The entire 
magazine from cover to cover is most at 
tractive and inspiring. | am particularly 
gratified to note that you give a huge pro 
portion of the magazine to art in the grade 
school. The pictures, too, are captivating 
and most revealing. | hope you have both 
the courage and the daring to be different 
in this publication, and that your success 
will continue. May God bless you on 
every step of the way, that you may perse- 
vere in your tremendous efforts to inspire the 
teachers who are depending on your 
leadership."’ (Wisconsin) 


"| like the new style of School Arts lam 
completely sold on it. Everything about it 
is tops. The other teachers in our building 
have access to all my copies and use them 
freely. | get many new ideas to use in my 


(Virginia) 


first grade art program." 


“As a counseling art teacher in grades one 
to six in seven elementary schools, | am 
always in need of fresh ideas and new varia 
tions. The latest issue of School Arts is 
certainly fulfilling my needs. In it, | have 
found at least four techniques | can make 
use of in the near future. If the following 
issues continue to be as helpful | shall be 
very grateful."’ (Maryland) 


From high school teachers. ‘'| like the 
new School Arts very much. It seems to me 
the last three issues have more of interest for 
the high school teacher than previously. | 
know it is an expensive thing to do but | 
liked the colored illustrations used.” 


(Oklahoma) 


“| would like to compliment you on the 
intelligent and highly interesting articles and 
format which you are introducing into 
School Arts. The October issue presenting 
all viewpoints on art teaching was especially 
challenging.”” (New York) 


Theory vs. practical. ‘‘It seems to be 
more theory than practical suggestions 
Previously you had more definite ideas that 
could actually be used in a classroom situa 
tion. | would like to know if there are any 
courses of study in art you would suggest.” 
(California) 


“Give us more discussion of philosophy of 
education—art education as well as gen 
eral education, the combination of both 
Get off on the deep end once in a while to 
stimulate art teachers’ thinking.”’ (New 
Jersey) 


INEXPENSIVE KILN 


/ 


IDEAL FOR SCHOOL USE 


Designed for the firing of @ Reaches enameling tem 
enamels that have been ap peratures quickly 

plied to one side of a metal e Sturdy and simple con 
piece. Pieces up to 4%,” in struction 

diameter and 1',” high may Low cost, trouble-free 


be fired in this kiln operation 


FREE 
ENAMELING ON COPPER 
d Fi AND OTHER METALS 
= This ilustrated 40-page book 
answers your questions about 


by Thomas E. Thompson 


fascinating metal enameling 

techniques, tools, and 
equipment, types of enamel 
ing, firing, finishing, ete 


NOW AVAILABLE 


Complete Range of Enamel Colors 
Copper Trays, Sheet Copper, Circles and Saueres 
Many articles—enameled pins, belt buckles, buttons, ash 
trays, small bowls-—can be made. Teachers find enameling 
a medium of expression with functional as well as creative 
qualities 


Write to THOMAS C. THOMPSON CO. 
1539 Deerfield Rd., Dept. $-12, Highland Park, Minois 








DRAKENFELD 
clays « glazes 


Now you can cut down crazing, 
shivering, blistering, pinholing 
and crawling. How? Using Drak- 
enfeld clay bodies with Draken 
feld glazes. The combination can't 
be beat! Both the dry casting and 
the moist plastic clay bodies are 
specifically designed for cone 06 
glazes 
And, it’s a cinch to make a’ slip 

with the dry clay body . . . simply 
add water and adjust to proper 
consistency. You may prefer the 
moist plastic body. It’s supplied 
ready-to-use . . . just throw it on 
the wheel and start spinning. 

Write for complete 

Details and Prices. 


“Drakenteld 


B. F. DRAKENFELD & CO., INC. 
45-47 Park Place « New York 7, N.Y. 
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TEACHERS 


WITH CONFIDENCE FOR YEARS 
HAVE OBTAINED THE BEST CERAMIC 
SUPPLIES & EQUIPMENT FROM TEPPING 


QUALITY ENGINEERED 


CLAY 


RED — WHITE — STONEWARE PORCELAIN 
Unexcelled for 
HAND BUILDING — WHEEL THROWING — MODELING 
CASTING 


Fire in kiln or color with poster paint 





Price discount to schools and other public institutions 


Priced down to BELOW 6¢ per pound 


OFFICIALLY REPRESENTING 
L &L, lreo, Nat'l Kilns © B&l Potters Wheels @ Holland 
Molds @ Calif, Ceramics Molds © Paasche, Atlas and Speedy 
Sprayers © Star Stilt Snead ond other publications @ Orton 
cones @ Kiln-Gard Kiln Shut-ofs @ Grumbacher Brushes © Tru- 
Fyre Colors © Sericrafter Decals © Art Reproducers ¢ Campana 
China Paint © Tepping Glazes and Clays (red-white-stoneware) 
SEND FOR CATALOG . DEALERSHIPS GRANTED 
Professional staff of long experience 


TEPPING STUDIO SUPPLY CO. 


3517 RIVERSIDE DRIVE . DAYTON 5, OHIO 








FREE TO TEACHERS! 


FULL SIZE 
JAR OF 


Ready Mixed 


——— 





Textile Painting projects are enthusiastically wel- 
comed by all age groups. Pactra’s Ready-Mixed 
Textile Paints are the answer for beginner or ex- 
pert alike! Used right from the jar means no mixing 
no mess—no left over colors at period’s end. 24 
brilliant colors available—including pastels—that 
are fast drying...an advantage, too, when class- 
room time is limited. 
WRITE TODAY TO... 


Chemical Company 
1213 North Highland Avenue 
Los Angeles 38, Calif. 








If it were as easy to arouse enthusiasm as 


suspicion, think what could be accomplished 





CLAY 
Bakes in an Ordinary Oven 
YOUR ART CLASS can mold 
or model dishes, ash trays, vases, 
statuettes, figurines. Seramo 
bakes to a hard chip- resistant, 
crack-free pottery at just 250 
Used in hundreds of classrooms. 
Write for freee HANDBOOK 

“Seramo Modeling Clay.” 





FAVOR, RUHL & CO., INC. 


425 $. Webosh Ave. @ Chicago 5, Illinois 











ITEMS OF INTEREST 


(Continued from page 40) 





The Most Complete Guide we have seen 
for school use, for working in plastics, has 
recently been published by The Fry Plastics 
Co. of Los Angeles. It is a combination 
manual and catalog, giving complete in- 
formation on this medium. 

The catalog lists hundreds of different 
items with unit and quantity prices. Ma- 
terials listed include: plastic sheets, rods 
and flat stock in a complete range of 
materials, sizes and thicknesses, casting 
materials, reinforced plastics, metallic plas- 
tics, plus many, many others 

All of the latest data, complete with 
property charts, tables, definitions and prop- 
erty explanations are included to make this 
a manual for all types of plastics users. Also 
included are detailed instructions on how to 
fabricate many popular plastics materials 
Included are such materials as Acetate, 
Lucite, Plexiglas, Vinyls, Saran, Nylon, 
Polyethylene, Polystyrene, Phenolics, Poly- 
esters, Polyplastex, Fibre-glass, Coatings 
and many others. 

The price of the Manval-Catalog is 
$1.00. All orders should be sent to The 
Fry Plastics Company, 7825 South Ver- 
mont Avenue, Los Angeles 44, California. 
Over 100 pages, size, 8! by 11 inches, 
paper cover and sturdy plastic binding. 


A Delightful New Filmstrip Series 
“Children's Fairy Tales'’ designed for use 
with the Primary and Intermediate grades 
has just been released by the Society for 
Visual Education, Inc., 1345 West Diversey 
Parkway, Chicago 14, Illinois. 

This series consists of six individual film- 
strips, each in full color. Titles are: ‘'Cin- 
derella,"’ ‘Snow White and the Seven 
Dwarfs,"’ ‘Jack and the Beanstalk,"’ ‘Sleep- 
ing Beauty,"' ‘The Little Engine that Could " 
and ‘‘Rackety Rabbit and the Runaway 
Easter Eggs."’ Original full color illustra 
tions, captioned, skillfully present the lead 
ing incidents of these popular stories. They 
were designed to increase the student's 
ability to discuss and tell stories and are 
excellent for remedial and independent 
reading Representative 4- by 5-inch 
black-and-white prints for illustrating are 
available upon request 












STUDENTS 
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ARTICLES 


CRAFT ACTIVITIES 

LACINGS 
TOOLING LEATHERS 
INSTRUCTION BOOKS 
Learn more about Osborn leathercraft ideas and activities for 
Young and Old. Send for free 8-page Supply Folder or 25 cents 
for No. 20, 68-page idea-packed giant School Catalog. 


OSBORN BROS. SUPPLY COMPANY 


House of Leathercraft for over 25 years 


223 W. Jackson Blvd. Dept.D Chicago, 6, Ill. 








The Sensational 3-dimensional 
CVH PLASTIC RELIEVO COLORS 


For decorating fabrics, glass, wood, paper, plastics, 
canvas, etc. Unusual results with the UNIQUE 
NEEDLE-CONE-painting-method. Attractive sets 
refills 


CVH LABORATORIES CO. 
221-13 Brighton Ave. West End, N. J 


; Saf 9 
oa wath onnatt ? 


Get prompt service from one of the largest stocks 
of leather, lacing, and accessories, in the country. Also, wood- 
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RUTH H. WINSHIP 


Should we teach composition in the elementary grades? The 
beginning teacher will find that some children seem to 
achieve good compositions with little effort, while others 
apparently need some help. How may we give this help with- 
out destroying the natural spontaneity in children’s work? 
Here is how one teacher handles this controversial problem. 


Too often composition is either a mystery or something 
judged too difficult for the child's mind. 
neither if brought down to the child's level and not stressed 


In reality, if 1s 


to the point that it becomes an impediment to his creative 
urge. 

By the time third grade is reached all have been exposed 
to writing compositions in English class and will be a bit 
surprised when the art teacher introduces a discussion about 
compositions. The teacher may ask, “Who knows what a 
composition is?” The answer is easy for all, ‘That is 
something you write, like a story.”’ By skillful questioning 
the teacher will be able to get the meaning of the word 
across to the class. A composition is then a unit made up 


of smaller parts. Letters make words, words combine into 
sentences, sentences into paragraphs, and paragraphs com- 
bine in the final product. Musical compositions and chemi- 
cal compositions can be talked over with the idea still in 


The cake mother 


bakes is made of many things and is really in this sense a 


mind of a unit made up of smaller parts. 
composition. We often have composition soles on our 
shoes. 

Now the teacher asks how all this could possibly have 
anything to do with making pictures. Some smart little 
fellow will be extremely pleased with himself when he comes 
up with the idea that pictures are made of lines, spaces, and 
colors that go to make the final picture. The class will 
readily see that pictures are indeed compositions since 


An English 


composition would not amount to much if it consisted of a 


they are big units made of many small parts 


series of unrelated letters or words, and it should follow an 
The idea that a drawing is likewise de 
pendent upon a good plan is a little more difficult to put 


intelligent plan. 


across but not impossible. 

When this much is digested it is time to begin deciding 
just what makes a good composition in art. Of course, a 
set of rules could be given but, personally, | think it is 
better to arrive at some facts by a discussion of the issue 
with the children and by helping them formulate their ideas 


into simple statements. In using this approach we may 


arrive at something like the following statements 
1. Make the picture fit and fill the space being used 





beginning teacher 


2. Have some things over 


Avoid a crowded appearance 


lapping (hiding parts of) other things. We sometimes call 


this using tie-ups. 3. Not everything is either vertical or 


horizontal. This may also be referred to as using interesting 


line movements, straight, curved, and slanting. 4. Have 
size and shape variety. Some things should be large and 
some spaces should be small. Stress harmony. Things 


should look well together. 

These evaluating statements are usable at any level in 
the school art program and can be enlarged upon with the 
growth of the child. For the young child they have to be 
given simply and in his own wording so that he will be able 
to grasp them. Their main function at all ages is perhaps to 
give a basis for evaluating his own work and that which he 
sees. He may also realize for the first time that mere 
realism is not always the desired end. Some children who do 
not draw as well as others suddenly forge ahead on acquiring 
knowledge of these facts. | have found it impractical to 
stress Composition too much because we do not want to dis 
courage the child. Rather, we want to keep him painting his 
thoughts in a constructive manner. 

Once composition has been discussed, the pupils and 
teacher can refer to things that have been well done on cer 
tain paintings when the class is looking at the pictures Often 
this gives an opportunity to compliment some child who 
rarely has his work noticed by the other children because it 
is not realistic enough to suit them. Quick blackboard illus 


Where these sketches include 


both satisfactory and less successful compositions the children 


trations help to put ideas over. 


enjoy picking the better one 
| do not suggest that all this can or should be done in 
one easy lesson, but it is more or less intended as a goal to 


No doubt 
If this does occur he is usually 


work for. Color has not been mentioned here 
some child will bring it up. 
able to grasp the idea that this is simply a plan for his paint 
ing. The teacher will need to word her explanations to the 
level of the child in order to have him understand, but | am 


sure improvement will come with understanding 


Correctly structured sentences and paragraphs do not guar- 
antee that the writer has something worthwhile to say, and 
so it is with a drawing or painting. Composition must not 
become a fetish around which the child artist seeks to de- 
velop an idea. 
first. Composition, however important, is merely a way of 
expressing an idea. 


The idea, unique and personal, should come 


We are sure the author agrees on this. 





Ruth H. Winship, a former art teacher, lives in Springville, New York 
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NEWS DIGEST 


(Continued from page 4) 


“Helping Children Develop Moral 
Values"’ shows parents and teachers how 
they can help children to know what 
standards of conduct to follow. It stresses 
the factors which determine early moral and 
ethical development and emphasizes the 
influential role of the parent and teacher 
The booklet discusses the nature of the 
human race, the similarity of the basic needs 
of all people, and the importance of love as 
a guiding principle at home and in the 
schoolroom. The author develops his basic 
premise that all children are, at birth, 
oriented in the direction of goodness, and 
depend on the goodness and cooperation 
of others for survival and growth. The book- 
let provides many valuable suggestions for 
adults who want to successfully guide their 
children's moral and ethical development. 
The author, Ashley Montagu, noted 
author and lecturer, is Professor of Anthro- 
pology at Rutgers University and Research 
Director of the New Jersey Committee for 
Physical and Mental Health. This 48-page 
booklet is available from the publisher, 
Science Research Associates, 57 West 
Grand Avenue, Chicago 10, Illinois. Price, 
40 cents each; special quantity discounts. 


italian Art Project. The National Edu- 
cation Center of the Italian Ministry of 
Public Education has invited children under 
fifteen from all countries of the world to sub- 
mit drawings to illustrate a new edition of 
“The Adventures of Pinocchio” by Carlo 
Collodi. Drawings may be in any media, 
and must be made without models, tracings, 
or corrections of any kind. They must be 
spontaneous and not show the influence of 
book illustrations or motion picture inter- 
pretations. Complete sets of drawings are 
to be sent, although drawings in each set 
may be by different children 

Drawings from the United States and 
Canada will be accepted up to November 
30, 1953. Correspondence and entries 
should be addressed to: Ministero della 
Pubblica Istruzione, Centro Didattico Nazi- 
onale, Sezione Istruzione Arrtistica, Via 
Michelangelo Buonarroti N. 10, Florence, 
Italy. 


Museum-on-Wheels. Plans for an Art- 
mobile for the schools of New York State 
were opened for study and discussion at the 
first Citizens Artmobile meeting held Sep- 
tember 2 at the Syracuse Museum of Fine 
Arts. The following week at the State Fair, 
designs and materials were featured at the 
Resource Center run by the state division of 
the American Association of University 
Women. Artmobile, which provides an 
appealing and practical way of taking 
original works of arts and crafts to every 
school and community, is sponsored by the 
New York State Art Teachers Association, 
and endorsed by numerous groups. Fuller 
information may be had by writing the 
director, Mr. George Kimak, Volunteer Cen- 
ter, Loew Buiiding, Syracuse 2, New York. 
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Albion College Exhibits. [he Depart 
ment of Art at Albion College, Albion, 
Michigan, has arranged an_ impressive 
series of exhibits to cover the current year 
In addition to several displays covering the 
work of former students, present students 
staff members, and items from the college 
collection, the exhibitions will include work 
of contemporary painters, printmakers, and 
sculptors. Several of the exhibitions are ar- 
ranged through the Museum of Modern Art 
and the Metropolitan Museum of Art. There 
will also be a series including art films and 
lectures by Ben Shahn, distinguished artist, 
and Arthur Lougee, art director of the 
Ford Motor Company publications. 












ALICE A. D. BAUMGARNER 


How can I as a beginning art teacher help the elementary 
classroom teacher to help her pupils with art? Some 
teachers won’t try. They use patterns or hectograph 
things for the children to color with crayons. 


You feel 


that the classroom teacher is not furthering the good work 


This is a serious problem for many art teachers. 


you try to do during your periods with the children. You 
are rightly concerned because you know that the children 
who use patterns are losing valuable opportunity to think 
and plan for themselves. These pattern-using children are 
having their initiative stifled. They are apt to become overly 
dependent and highly self-critical in other learning situa- 


tions. Words of censure or blame increase the difficulties. 


One effective means some art teachers are using to 
interpret the place and meaning of art education to class- 
room teachers is to provide opportunity for teachers to work 
in art materials. The teacher who becomes a learner under- 


stands better some of the problems her pupils face 


With the understanding and cooperation of your school 
superintendent and principal, you might choose to plan and 
organize with your teachers for work sessions which you 
would lead. You might ask a nearby college or university 
tor assistance. 


You will find skilled service available from some of the 
The art 


resource person for the adjoining county or city may be 


manufacturers of art materials. consultant or 


invited to teach your teachers. 


In addition to work sessions, you might arrange for 
frequent success sharing meetings. Several teachers may 
bring examples of children’s art expressions and discuss them 
briefly with their colleagues. 

You can ask each school principal to invite you to each 
faculty meeting so that you can share work done in other 
schools. Each teacher wants to be a good teacher. You 
can point the way toward improvement in art education. 
You can bring change slowly through building understand- 
ing. The classroom teacher feels secure in her use of pat- 
terns. This way she will continue until you can help her 
gain new insights. 

You might find carefully produced films valuable aids 
The classroom teacher can see children just like her own 
“Art for All Children'’—filmstrip and 
records developed by Ohio State University, Columbus, 


Ohio. ‘Making Animules,”’ “Paper Sculpture,” ““ Weaving" 


pupils at work. 


each one about a five-minute reel—can be rented from 


International Film Bureau, Inc., 6 North Michigan Avenue, 


45 


questions | 


“Report in Primary Colors”’ 


Chicago 2, Illinois 


running 
time 33 minutes—planned and produced by Virginia State 


Department of Education 


How do you feel about marks or grades in Art? 


This raises other questions Whom are we grading and why 
are we giving grades? Who sets the standards for evalua- 
tion? We must consider in this the child, the parent, the 
Although no one de- 


cisive answer is applicable to all situations, these basic 


school organization and tradition 


considerations will enter into your choice of action. 

In the elementary school we are interested in encourag- 
ing each child to be himself, to find challenge and satisfac 
tion through self-expression Art expression is as personal, 
as individual as size characteristics. Do you line up your 
seven-year-olds and give A to the tallest, B to the middle 
sized, and C to the smallest? 

Will the mark you give help the child? Will he be more 
eager to explore? Will he work happily without fear of 
the reprisal of a poor mark? Can you honestly and ob 
jectively grade the child? 


product? 


Are you merely marking the 


In junior and senior high school, as in the elementary 
school, teacher and pupil will plan for and evaluate prog 
ress together If your school organization requires that 
each pupil receive a mark in the arts, teacher and pupil, 
principal and parent, have deep need for an understanding 


of the basis for such mark 





Dr. Alice Baumgarner is director of art education for the State of New 
Hampshire. Your questions may be addressed to her at the State 
House, Concord, New Hampshire, or addressed to the editor at Buffalo. 


How would you grade the work of this serious second-grader? 
























Vew and original... 


The Holiday Drawing Book 
by Mary Black Diller 


A fresh and original idea for building a solid 
foundation for beginning art students of all 
ages--an idea based on sound educational 
principles 

emphasis in Miss Diller’s book is on drawing 
the usual shapes (ovals, triangles, circles, squares, 
ete.) and recognizing their pattern in the every- 
day world. ‘There are difficult as well as easy 
steps to meet the interests and talents of a wide 
variety of ages. 

4 glance at the book shows how easily a 
student can first develop 
the form as a whole and 
then refine it with details. 
Not a copying book, it 
encourages originality and 
stimulates creativeness at 
all times 

The author arranges 
her lessons into four parts 
to correspond with the 
seasons of the year. At 
the same time, she inter- 
prets each season through 
its main holidays; lessons 
are thus devoted to Christ- 
mas, Easter, Thanksgiv- 
ing, Halloween, ete. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


Art and Human Values, third yearbook of the National 
Art Education Association, State Teachers College, Kutz- 
Editor Ernest Ziegfeld and the 1953 


yearbook committee bring us a series of articles by leading 


town, Pennsylvania. 


art educators related to the theme of art and human values in 
a democratic society. After an introductory discussion of 
the values on which a democratic society is based, the place 
of art in the development of both individual and social 
These 
include Art as the Expression of Individual Values, Art as 
the Revelation of the World and Self, The Development of 
Personal Security Through Art, and The Development of 
Integrity Through Art. 
social values deal with Art as the Communication of Social 
Values, Freedom of Expression in Art, Art and Individual 
Relationships, Art and Community Relationships, and Art 
and World Relationships. The final chapter deals with Art 


and Creative Action in a Democratic Society. 


values is stressed by a number of related articles 


Chapters on the development of 


Iiustrations 
include children at work and examples of child art. For 
those who wish to think through the philosophic bases for art 
education this book of 122 pages is a scholarly treatment 
of issues which need to be clarified. 


Pattern and Design, by N. |. Cannon, published by 
Lund Humphries of London and distributed by the British 
Book Centre, Inc., 122 E. 55th Street, New York, 1948, price 
$4.50. The author, who is a teacher at the Guildford 
School of Art 


which are intended to lead students toward a personal inter- 


suggests ideas for study and experiment 
pretation of design. Although planned primarily as a 
reference source for first-year students in an art school, the 
book has much of value for the high school student and the 
teacher of art at various levels, and it includes a special 
appendix on the teaching of design to children. As the 
title implies, the author limits herself principally to design 
as pattern for fabrics, dress materials, china, carpets, rugs, 
and wallpapers. Little has been written on this subject in 
recent years and the author believes a fresh approach is 
needed. Principles of design are treated in a general way 
without being dogmatic, and the student is led to personal 
There are 200 black and 
white drawings, twelve color plates, and eight photographs, 
largely of student work at the Guilford School of Art 
Original work is stressed throughout. Written for text use, 


expression through experiment 


each chapter ends with a list of suggestions for study and 


experiment. 





new teaching aids 


Pocket Library of Great Art, a series of pocket-size 
books on the lives and works of leading artists, published by 
Pocket Books, Inc., 630 Fifth Avenue, New York, in collabo- 
ration with Harry N. Abrams, Inc., publishers of fine art 
books 
publisher have been combined with the vast distributing 


The resources and knowledge of a leading art book 


facilities of Pocket Books to produce these books at the 
price of fifty cents each Each volume contains over fifty 
pages of reproductions, thirty of which are in full color. 
Some reproductions are double-spreads or large pull-outs 
Well-known critics and art authorities provide an introduc 
tion to the artist and commentaries on the paintings A 
chronological outline of the artist's life quotations from the 
artist or his critics, and a reading list are included. Twelve 
books are now available and others are in production The 
first twelve titles are Degas El Greco Toulouse-Lautrec, 
Cezanne, Duly, Van Gogh, Rembrandt, Botticelli, Matisse 
Renoir, Utrillo, and the French Impressionists Clearly and 
appealingly written, these small books are directed to the 
reader who has had little opportunity for technical training 
They should 


in art and who wants his art in small doses 


also be of value to art students 


Graphis Annual 1953/54, the second edition of an 
international advertising art yearbook, printed in Switzerland 
and published in the United States by Farrar, Straus & Young 
Inc., New York, 1953, price $12.50. Edited by Walter 
Herdeg of Zurich and Charles Rosner of London, this book 
contains 734 examples of 
selected from 21 


magazine and newspaper advertisements, booklets, catalogs 


outstanding advertising art 


countnes Illustrations include posters 


magazine and record 


book 
calendars greeting cards, animated advertisements 


heads 


Of special interest to commercial artists and advertising 


menus, invitations and programs 
jackets, packaging, 


letter 


album covers, house organs, 


trademarks, television title slides and commercials 


this book has much of value for the art school 
student and high school teacher 


agencies 
The production of adver 
tising art is far more complicated today, requiring the co 
ordinated efforts of agents, art directors, artists, photogra 
phers typographers copywriters and layout designers each 
Nevertheless, the 
various examples illustrated show the results of careful team 
work of the diferent arts involved 


of whom is more or less of a specialist 


Imagination and in 
genuity are still the greatest assets, and the individual work 
of the artist is featured in these trends 


Who Should Teach Art? 


EDITORIAL 





Teachers probably never teach anything. They simply help 


set up a situation in which learning can take place. From 
the alternatives in the situation the child makes his choice, 


Children learn 


only what they discover for themselves, and they make these 


but it is his choice that ultimately prevails. 


discoveries in and out of school as thousands of influences 
affect them every day. We cannot leave the teaching of 
morals solely to priest or preacher, nor the teaching of 
A thousand art influ- 


ences affect the child every day, some positive, many 


language to the English instructor. 


negative, and we must face the fact that the professional art 
educator may have only a minor role in the learning process. 
Furthermore, this role is destined to continue as a minor one 
unless the art educator extends his influence to home and 
community, and throughout the school. The problem is not 
so much who teaches art, but what kind of art is taught. 


Many believe that the elementary classroom teacher should 
teach art in the lower grades because she is normally better 
able to integrate art with other school activities and may 
have a better understanding of child development as it 
Others feel 


that the classroom teacher is often inadequately prepared 


relates to the particular children in her care. 


in art and that she may use procedures which are at cross 
In the high school 
there is the eternal question whether the art teacher should be 


purposes with those of the art teacher. 


primarily an artist or an educator. 


If we believe that the child learns from all of his experiences 
and all of our influences, no school organization which 
places the responsibility in one spot solves the problem. 
Everyone teaches art, just as all who speak or write teach 
language. Whether classroom teacher or art specialist, 
parent or priest, the task of the art teacher is to stimulate the 
child to engage in activities which lead to self-expression 
It calls for faith in the child and in his 
It calls for great skill, the ability to say the 
right word at the right time. 


and self-realization. 
potentialities. 
It calls for certain knowledges 
and facts, or at least a knowledge of how to secure facts 
that may on occasion be desired by the learner. It calls for 
an understanding of child development, a knowledge of 


goals and objectives in terms of the particular child himself 
At certain levels and at various times it may call for a 
knowledge of different techniques and processes, and the 


ability to evaluate achievement in terms of the individual 


child. 


Few of us ever attain fully all of these qualifications of a 
good teacher of art, and if we ever arrived they would 
make an administrator out of us and not let us teach any 
more. The good teacher must be a combination of psychol- 
ogist, salesman, missionary, and artist. The elementary 
classroom teacher who understands child growth, knows her 
children, and appreciates the basic values in art activities 
has a great advantage over a special art teacher who drops 
in once a week or less often, because she is in a better 
position to make art a part of the day-to-day program. On 
the other hand, the classroom teacher who has an inadequate 
background in art education may discount the values in 
creative work in favor of non-creative activities, and may 


use procedures which are foreign to the purposes of art. 


The person who is a creator himself is more likely to stimulate 
others to creative work, but the average teaching load is not 
calculated to provide time for much creating outside of class. 
Classroom teachers should seek to find an avenue of creative 
expression for themselves, even if it is in some other area 
Obviously, classroom teachers will continue to need help 
from an art specialist until they are adequately prepared. 
Art specialists must learn more about child development and 
educational philosophy, and must recognize the relation- 
ships of various subject areas to educational objectives 
Artists employed to teach art should know more about 
education. In the process of working together we can learn 
much from each other. 


The problem in any given situation is how to take advantage 
of the abilities and experience of the personnel available. 
There is no one clear-cut formula for all. Ass the classroom 
teacher learns more about art and becomes more of a 
creator herself she will approach in ability the ari specialist 
who abandons specialization to become more of a general 


educator. Then it won't matter too much who teaches art 


inolbrennte’ 





THOUSANDS HAVE PROVED FOR THEMSELVES 


g 
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Because CRAYRITE Crayons are made of exception 
ally fine materials, we invite you to make your own 
comparisons with the crayons you now use. We are 
confident you will find them better 


In every respect 


for use in your classroom 


CRAYRITE Crayon: 


FREE Mail Coupon today for a full size, 8-stick 
package of Milton Bradley CRAYRITE Crayons. With 


ic, you will receive our helpful folder 
Mose Our of Crayons 


Up 


MILTON 
BRADLEY 


‘Getting the 
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MILTON BRADLEY 
COMPANY 


SPRINGFIELD 2, MASS. 
BOSTON - PHILADELPHIA - CHICAGO 








TRY THESE SIMPLE TESTS 


COMPARE CRAYRITE CRAYONS FOR 
COLOR AND BLENDING 
CRAYRITE 


give a variety of desired shades 


colors blend easily and smoothly to 


other crayons are 
often coo hard or coo sofc for blending. Notice, coo 
colors 


; 
the brilliance, crue uniform from end to 


end of each crayon 





COMPARE CRAYRITE CRAYONS FOR 
FLAKING, PILING AND STREAKING 
blaking like this ts 
CRAYRITI 


prevene faking 


common with poor crayons 
skillfully 


and uniformly free 


pigments are blended to 


from grt and 


impurities to prevent streaking. The proper ageing 


of high jualicy material: re luces piling 
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MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY, Dept. SC-39 
SPRINGFIELD 2, MASS 


Please send me without charge a regular B-stick pockage of 
CRAYRITE Crayons and your folder, ‘Getting the Most Ovt 
of Crayons.’ 


Name 
Name of School 
City and Zone County 


| teach 


L. seem ecececece 





“The u olf also shall du ell u ith the lamb, and the le opard 
shall lie down with the kid; and the calf and the young lion and the 


fatling together; and a little child shall lead them.” ISATAH. 
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mare Aen ey” 


The Christmas story, a Crayonex drawing, by Anette Schaad. 8% vears 


Christmas is, we feel, a special fifth season 
of the year, a return to childhood, full 

of laughter, excitement, and adventure. 
May your heart take this backward 


journey, and thus enrich your days. 


It is in the spirit of this tradition that our 
thoughts turn to our good friends far 
and near. We wish you and yours 


an enjoyable Holiday Season and all the 


good things in life for the year to come. 


From all your friends in 


THE AMERICAN CRAYON COMPANY 


SANDUSKY NEW YORK DAN FRAN ) 


DALLAS 





